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x Introduction 

lyrical in tone. The third section contains 
nature poems. Man’s appreciation of the garden 
in which he finds himself varies from age to age. 
Sometimes he scarcely seems to notice it ; or, if 
he notices it, it is merely as a background for 
himself. At other times he loses himself in the 
contemplation of his earthly environment. Yet 
again, he strives to pierce through the veil held 
by nature before his eyes, to the spirit which 
stands behind it. 

His restless, soaring imagination,, however, can- 
not be confined by the actual ; it seeks to voyage 
through “ other lands and other seas,” which it 
creates for itself ; it has power to make and to 
unmake, and to pass the bounds of time and 
space. Poems of this kind compose the fourth 
group. 

Omitting comic poems and light verse, which 
need no explanation here, we come finally to 
the highest range of poetry, where the poet is 
impelled to write upon solemn subjects. Many 
lyrics are seductive and soft, and if others, like 
battle-songs, brace the sinews and exalt the spirit 
in moments of personal or national stress, they 
are still poems of strong emotion. But before 
the deepest mysteries of existence emotion is 
fitly replaced by reverent contemplation, or is, 
at any rate, best when allied with contemplation. 
The most serious poems, with which the book 
closes, are also those which can give the keenest 
and loftiest pleasure. 

English poetry is of famous antiquity. The 
earliest extant example of it is more than twelve 
hundred years old. During the Middle Ages the 
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For finished gra cKaste and fair, 
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The thrushes and the blackbirds were singing in 
the thorn, 

The April flowers were singing for joy of being 
born. 

• I smelt the dewy morning come blowing through 
the woods, 

Where all the wilding cherries do toss their snowy 
• snoods ; 

I thought of the running water where sweet white 
violets grow. 

I said : “ I’ll pick them for her, because she loves 
them so.” 

So in the dewy morning I turned to climb the hill 

Beside the running water whose tongue is never 
still. 

Oh, delicate green and dewy were all the budding 
trees ; 

The blue dog-violets grew there, and many 
primroses? 

* 

Out of the wood I wandered, but paused upon 
the heath 

To watch, beyond the tree-tops, the wrinkled sea 
beneath ; 

Its blueness and its stillness were trembling as it 
lay 

In the old unautumned beauty that never goes 
away. 

« • • « • 

All early in the May-time, when daylight comes 
at four, 

We blessed the hawthorn blossom that welcomed 
us ashore. 



“ All early in the April ” 3 

Oh, beautiful in this living tliat passes like the 
foam 

It is to go with sorrow, yet come with beauty 
home ! 

From “ Enslaved by John Masefield . 


COUNSEL TO GIRLS 

The figurative language of this poem and the next, which, 
as # much as their smooth metre and musical rhymes, is the 
secret of their great beauty, will, richly repay examination. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will'his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. • 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; , 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time ; 

And, while ye may, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You- may for ever tarry. 


Robert Herrick. 
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'TC ALTHEA, FROM PRISON 

The author of this famous song was a Cavalier poet wl 10 1V as 
imprisoned for seven weeks by order of tire House of Commons. 
He had presented to Parliament a petition which brought upon 
him its severe displeasure, lie did not take an active p art j n 
the Civil War, but he spent his fortune in the cause of the King 
and died in poverty. 

When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free-— 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed 1 linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 

Know no such liberty. 

1 Imprisoned. 
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You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents, what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise i 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, — 
What are you, when the Rose is blown ? 

So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 

Tell me if she was not designed 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind ? 

Sir Henry Wotton. 

THE LADIES OF ST. JAMES’S 

The ladies of St. James’s 
Go swinging to the play ; 

Their footmen run before them, 

With a “ Stand by ! clear the way ! ” 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 

She takes her buckled shoon, 

When we go out a-courting 
Beneath the harvest moon. 

The ladies of St. James’s 
Wear satin on their backs ; 

They sit all night at Ombre, 

With candles all of wax : 
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But PhyUida, ^g 0wn> 

She dons ^ ^ lay dew 
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you’d think a box ^ir 
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Are clear as a birds. 

The music or ui 

The ladies of ^^fand freabs 
They have tneu 
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They smile on you — for seconds ; 

They frown on you — for weeks : 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 

Come either storm or shine, 

From Shrove- tide unto Shrove- tide 
Is always true — and mine. 

My Phyllida ! my Phyllida ! 

I care not though they heap 
The hearts of all St. James’s, 

And give me all to keep ; 

I care not whose the beauties 
Of all the world may be, 

For Phyllida — for Phyllida 
Is all the world to me ! 

Austin Dobson. 


"MY LOVE IS LIKE A RED, RED ROSE’ 

My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June : 

My love is like a melody 

That’s sweetly played in tune. 

So fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in love am I ; 

And I will love thee still, my dear. 

Till all the seas gang dry. 

Till all the seas gang dry, my dear, . 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

And I will. love thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 


T fife * Red, Red 9 
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Ghost unlaid forbear thcc 1 ' 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Puict consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave !j 

William Shakespeare. 

“COME AWAY, COME AWAY, DEATH” 

Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath, 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O, prepare it ! 

My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown : 

A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 

To weep there! William Shakespeare. 

SONG FOR SAINT CECILIA’S DAY 

An ode on the power of music ; Saint Cecilia was the legendary 
inventor of the organ. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began ; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
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The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling flute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, frantic indignation, 

Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But oh, what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise i 
Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race 
And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher : 

When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and straight appeared, 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above ; 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

John Dryden. 
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In vain your P 0 ®?’ ? 6 ^ P ° W 
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Dft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne 

Yet did I never breathe its pure seren e 

Till I heard Chapman speak but loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise. 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

John Keats . 


LYCIDAS 

“ Lycidas ” is a lament for the untimely death of the poet’s 
friend, Edward King, who was drowned on a voyage to Ireland. 
It is cast in the form of a pastoral elegy, Milton and his friend 
being represented • as shepherds. It contains a number of 
supexbpassa^es,. and the whole piece reaches a point of exc e\)ex>ce 
at which the voice of criticism is dumb. 

Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due : 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer ; 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
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When first the whitethorn blows, 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to Shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless 
deep 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona 1 high, 

Nor yet where Deva ! spreads her wizard stream. 
Ay me, I fondly dream 

“ Had ye been there ” — for what could that have 
done ? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus 
bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it ■with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nerera’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days : 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. “ But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears ; 
1 The isle of Anglesey. * The River Dee 
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“ All, who hath reft/’ quoth lie, “ my dearest 
pledge ? ” 

Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake ; 1 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) ; 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake : 

“ How well could I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths I that scarce themselves know how 
to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the 
least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs ! 

What recks it them ? What need they i — They 
are sped. 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swollen with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said : 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicilian Muse, 
1 St. Peter. 
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Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more ; 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves. 

Where, other groves and other streams along. 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the Shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and 
rills. 

While the still morn went out with sandals grey. 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay. 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills. 
And now was dropped into the western bay. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue ; 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

John Milton. 
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Alas, it meant not this, it meant not that : 

It meant that now the last time you and I 
Should look at the golden sky, 

And the dark fields large and fiat. 

And smell the evening weather, 

And laugh and talk and wonder both together. 

The last, last time. We nevermore should meet 
In France or London street. 

Or fields of home. The desolated space 
Of life shall nevermore 
Be what it was before. 

No one shall take your place. 

No other face 

Can fill that empty frame. 

There is no answer when we call your name. 

We cannot hear your step upon the stair. 

We turn to speak and find a vacant chair. 
Something is broken which we cannot mend. 
God has done more than take away a friend 
In taking you ; for all that we have left 
Is bruised and irremediably bereft. 

There is none like you. Yet not that alone 
Do we bemoan ; 

But this ; that you were greater than the rest. 
And better than the best. 

O liberal heart fast-rooted to the soil, 

O lover of ancient freedom and proud toil. 
Friend of the gipsies and all wandering song, 

The forest’s nursling and the favoured child 
Of woodlands wild — 

O brother to the birds and all things free, 
Captain of liberty ! 
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That night I dreamt they sent for me and said 
That you were missing, “ missing, missing- 
dead ” : 

I cried when in the morning I awoke. 

And all the world seemed shrouded in a cloak ; 
But when I saw the sun, 

And knew another day had just begun, 

I brushed the dream away, and quite forgot 
The nightmare’s ugly blot. 

So was the dream forgot. The dream came true. 

Before the night I knew 

That you had flown away into the air 

For ever. Then I cheated my despair. 

I said 

That you were safe — or wounded — but not dead. 
Alas ! I knew 

Which was the false and true. 

And after days of watching, days of lead, 

There came the certain news that you were dead. 
You had died fighting, fighting against odds. 
Such as in war the gods 

iEtherial dared when all the world was young ; 
Such fighting as blind Homer never sung. 

Nor Hector nor Achilles never knew, 

High in the empty blue. 

High, high, above the clouds, against the setting 
sun, 

The fight was fought, and your great task was 
done. 

Of all your brave adventures this the last 
The bravest was and best ; 
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He let you leave a name 

To shine on the entablatures of truth, 

For ever ; 

To sound for ever in answering halls of fame. 


For you soared onward to the world which rags 
Of clouds, like tattered flags, 

Concealed ; you reached the walls of chrysolite, 
The mansions white ; 

And losing all, you gained the civic crown 
Of that eternal town, 

Wherein you passed a rightful citizen 
Of the bright commonwealth ablaze beyond our 
ken. 


Surely you found companions meet for you 
In that high place ; 

You met there face to face 
Those you had never known, but whom you 
knew ; 

Knights of the Table Round, 

And all the very brave, tire very true. 

With chivalry crowned ; 

The captains rare, 

Courteous and brave beyond our human air ; 
Those who had loved and suffered overmuch, 
Now free from the world’s touch. 

And with them were the friends of yesterday. 
Who went before and pointed you the way ; 

And in that place of freshness, light, and rest, 
Where Lancelot and Tristram vigil keep 
Over their King’s long sleep, 
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ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF 
PEMBROKE 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of ■all verse : , 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother : 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn’d^and good as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

William Browne. 

IL PENSEROSO 

“ II Penseroso ” is a companion poem to “ L’ Allegro,” being 
a land of verse-essay or song upon the mood of serious contem- 
plation. Melancholy does not mean in it sadness so much as 
sobermindedness, things and events being described as they 
appear to the reflective mind. Delightful rhythm and graceful 
fancy meet in it, and the tone of its exquisitely modulated 
eight-syllabled couplet verse never jars upon the reader’s car. 

Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly, without father bred J 
How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! . 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
But hail, thou goddess sage and holy ! 

Hail, divinest Melancholy I 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight ; 
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And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the roc>m 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
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In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And, when the sun begins to fling 
His glaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered sleep. 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
• Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly in my eyelids laid ; 
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Before me, dark against the fading sky, 

I watch three mowers mowing, as I lie : 

With brawny arms they sweep in harmony. 

Brown English faces by the sun burnt red, 

Rich glowing colour on bare throat and head, 

My heart would leap to watch them, were I 
dead ! 

And in my strong young living as I lie, 

I seem to move with them in harmony, — 

A fourth is mowing, and that fourth am I. 

The music of the scythes that glide and leap, 
The young men whistling as their great arms 
sweep, 

And all the perfume and sweet sense of sleep. 

The weary butterflies that droop their wings, 
The dreamy nightingale that hardly sings, 

And all the lassitude of happy things, 

Is mingling with the warm and jaulsing-blood 
That gushes through my veins a languid flood, 
And feeds my spirit as the sap a bud. 

i'Behind the mowers, on the amber .air, 

A dark-green beech-wood rises, still and fair, 

A white path winding up it like a stair. 

And see that girl, with pitcher on her head, 

And clean white apron on her gown of red, — 
Her even-song of love is but half-said : 
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I do not hunger for a well-stored mind, 

I only wish to live my life, and find 
My heart in unison with all mankind. 

My life is like the single dewy star 

That trembles on the horizon’s primrose-bar 

A microcosm where all things living are. 

And if, among the noiseless grasses, Death. " 
Should come behind and take away my breath, 

I should not rise as one who sorroweth ; 

l 

For I should pass, but all the world would be 
Full of desire and young delight and glee. 

And why should men be sad through loss of me ? 

The light is dying ; in the silver-blue 
The young moon shines from her bright window 
through ; 

The mowers all are gone, and I go too. 

Sir Edmund Gosse. 

'WORLDLY PARADISE 

Who can live in heart so glad 
As the merry country lad ? 

Who upon a fair green balk 
May at pleasure sit and walk, 

And amid the azure skies 
See the morning sun arise ; 

While he hears in every spring 
How the birds do chirp and sing ; 

Or, before the hounds in cry, 

See the hare go stealing by : 
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\nd think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
3ivcs somewhere back the thoughts by England 
5 given ; 

Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy as her 
day ; 

And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness. 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

Rupert Brooke. 

THE VOLUNTEER 

“ He leapt to arms unbidden, 
Unneeded, overbold ; 

His face by earth is hidden, 

His heart in earth is cold. 

“ Curse on the reckless daring 
That could not wait the call, 

The proud fantastic bearing 
'That would be first to fall I ” 

r 

O tears of human passion, 

Blur not the image true ; 

This was not folly’s fashion. 

This was the man we knew. 

Henry Newbolt. 


BRUMANA 

No better expression of the feeling of homesickness has ever 
been written than these lines from Syria, %vhere the poet thought 
of the landscape, and especially of the pine-trees, of England. 
In the next poem another and less passionate poet tells, in 
words equally beautiful, of wanderers who lost the longing for 
home. This latter poem was suggested by some lines of Homer 
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about the arrival in Egypt of Odysseus and his mariners. In 
both poems a prominent feature is the lovely scenery that 
is described. 

Oh, shall I never, never be home again ? 
Meadows of England shining in the rain, 

Spread wide your daisied lawns ; your ramparts 
green 

With briar fortify ; with blossom screen 
Till my far morning ; and, O streams that slow, 
And pure, and deep, through plains and play- 
lands go, 

For me your love and all your kingcups store ; 
And, dark militia of the southern shore, 

Old fragrant friends, preserve me the last lines 
Of that long saga which you sang me, pines, 
When, lonely boy, beneath the chosen tree 
I listened, with my eyes upon the sea. 

O traitor pines, you sang what life has found 
The falsest of fair tales. 

Earth blew a far-horn prelude all artrand, 

That native music of her forest home, 

While, from the sea’s blue fields and syren dales. 
Shadows and light noon-spectres of the foam, 
Riding the summer gales, 

On aery viols plucked an idle sound. 

Hearing you sing, O trees, 

Hearing you murmur, “ There are older seas, 
That beat on vaster sands, 

Where the wise snailfish move their pearly towers 
To carven rocks and sculptured promontories.” 
Hearing you whisper, “ Lands 
Where blaze the unimaginable flowers.” 
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Beneath me in the valley waves the palm, 
Beneath, beyond the valley, breaks the sea ; 
Beneath me sleep in mist and light and calm 
Cities of Lebanon, dream-shadow-dim, 

Where kings of Tyre and kings of Tyre did rule 
In ancient days in endless dynasty ; 

And all around the snowy mountains swim 
Like mighty swans afloat in heaven’s pool. 

But I will walk upon the wo^tfBTtjll 
Where stX'ffds a grove, O pines', \of.sister pines, 
And when the downy twilight droops her wing 
And no sea glimmers and no mountain shines 
My heart shall listen still. 

For pines are gossip pines the wide world through 
And full of runic tales to 'sigh or sing. 

’Tis ever sweet through pines to see the sky 
Mantling a deeper gold or darker blue. 

’Tis ever sweet to lie 

On the dry carpet of the needles brown, 

And though the fanciful green lizard stir 
And windy odours light as thistledown 
Breathe from the lavdanon and lavender, 

Half to forget the wandering and pain, 

Half to remember days that have gone by, 

And dream and dream that I am home again. 

James Elroy Flecker. 

'THE LOTOS-EATERS 

“Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
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On alien shores ; and if his, fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seemed, pet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand. 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

'And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

[Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 
fjMost weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
[.Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

■ then some one said : “ We will return no more 
And all at once they sang : “ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam f' 

Lord Tennyson . 


SONNET 

There was an Indian, who had known no changt. 
Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise ; looked up ; and gasped for 
speech. 

For in the bay, where nothing was before. 
Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes, 

With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar. 
And fluttering coloured signs and clambering 
crews. 

■/And he, in fear, this naked man alone, . 

His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 

•' His lips gone pale, knelt low' behind a stone, 

And stared, -and saw, and did not understand, 
Columbus’s doom-burdened caravels^ 

Slant to the shore, and all their seamen land. 

j. C. Sauire. 
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All the bright company of Heave n 
A Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The D og-Sta r, and the Sisters Seven, 

Orion’s belt and sworded hip. 

The woodland trees that stand together. 

They stand to him each one a friend ; 

They gently speak in the windy weather : 

They guide to valley and ridges’ end. 

The kestrel hovering by day, 

And the little owls that call by night, 

Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 

The blackbird sings to him, “ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, f or you may not sing another ; 
Brother, sing , 

In dreary doubtful waiting hours, 

Before the brazen frenzy starts, 

The horses show him nobler powers ; 

O patient eyes, courageous hearts ! 

And when the burning moment breaks, 

And all things else are out of mind, 

And only Joy-of-battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind, 

./ 

Through joy and blindness he shall know, 

Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 
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All travellers who might find him posted there, 
And ask the road ? I guessed what skull-like 
laugh 

Would break, what crutch ’gin write my epitaph 
For pastime on the dusty thoroughfare. 

So, quiet as despair, I turned from him, 

That hateful cripple, out of his highway 
Into the path he pointed. All the day 
Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its estray. 1 

For mark ! no sooner was I fairly found 
Pledged to the plain, after a pace or two, 

Than, pausing to throw backward a last view 
O’er the safe road, ’twas gone! grey plain all 
around, 

Nothing but plain to the horizon’s bound. 

I might go on : nought else remained to do. 

So, on I went : I think I never saw 

Such starved ignoble nature ; nothing throve : 

For flowers — as well expect a cedar grove ! 

But cockle, spurge, according to their law 
Might propagate their kind, with none to awe, 
You’d think : a burr had been a treasure-trove. 

As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy : thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood. 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupefied, however he came there, 

Thrust out past service from the devil’s stud. 

1 Fugitive. 
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Changes and off he goes !) within a rood — 

Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark black dearth. 

And just as far as ever from the end ; 

Nought in the distance but the evening, nought 
To point my footstep further ! — at the thought 
A great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom-friend, 
Sailed past, nor beat his wide wing dragon-penned 
That brushed my cap — perchance the guide I 
sought. 

For, looking up, aware I somehow grew, 

’Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 
All round to mountains — with such name to grace 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stolen in view. 
How thus they had surprised me, solve it, you ! 
How to get from them was no clearer case. 

Burningly it came on me all at once, 

This was the place ! those two hills on the right, 
Crouched like two bulls locked horn in horn in 
fight; 

While to the left, a tall scalped mountain . . . 
Dunce ! 

Dotard ! a-dozing at the very nonce, 

After a life spent training for the sight ! 

What in the midst lay but the Tower itself ? 

The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world. The tempest’s mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 
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And, near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star, 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — “ The foe. 
they come ! they come ! ” 


f *And Ardenne s waves above them her green 
leaves, • 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops a s they pass, r 
Grievin g-, if aught i nanimate e’er grieves, ’ c 
Over the unreturnmg brave — alas, 

E’er evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
> In its next verdur e, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold 
and low. 

^ Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms, the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which, when 
. rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 

yRider and horse, — friend, foe — in one red burial 
_ blent I 


Lord Byron . 
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But I walked to Mallow town from Aghadoc, 
Aghadoc, 

Brought his head from the gaol gate to 
Aghadoc ; 

There I covered him with fern, and I piled on 
him the cairn ; 

Like an Irish king he sleeps in Aghadoe. 

O, to creep into that cairn in Aghadoe, Aghadoe ! 

There to rest upon his breast in Aghadoe ! 

Sure pour dog for you could die with no truer 
heart than I, 

Your own love, cold on pour cairn in Aghadoe. 

John Todbunter. 
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Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent 
as glass, 

Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the 
rest : 

For higher still and higher (as a runner tips with 
fire, 

When a great illumination surprises a festal 
night, 

Outlining round and round Rome's dome from 
space to spire) 

Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride of 
my soul was in sight. 

In sight ? Not half ! for it seemed, it was certain, 
to match man’s birth, 

Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse 
as I ; 

And the emulous heaven yearned down, made 
effort to reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to 
scale the sky : 

Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and 
dwelt with mine, 

Not a point, not a peak but found and fixed its 
wandering star ; 

Meteor-moons, balls of blaze : and they did not 
pale nor pine, 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no 
more near nor far. 

Nay more : for there wanted not who walked in 
the glare and glow, 

Presences plain in the place ; or, fresh from the 
Protoplast, 1 

^ 1 The first creation. 
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So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place I as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover 1 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermittent burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying w'ar 1 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the weaves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 
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sj fPok cj Jivpjisk P-um 

A pacing ship at dawn had brought 
The new- ; and quickly we sex sad. 

To P.nd out "i titan"* thing might ail 
The kccycrt of the deep-wa light. 

The winter day Wole blue and brhT.t, 

With giancing sun and muring spray, 

A* o'er the iwcii our boat made way. 

At gallant a? a null in flight. 

But, at we neared the lonely Id", 

And looked up as the naked height. 

And saw the light h mi w towering white, 
With blind rd lantern, that all night 
Ilad never shot a spark 
Of comfort through the dark, 

So ghonlp in the cold sunlight 
It seemed, slut we were ‘truck the while 
With wonder all too dread for words. 

And, as into the tiny creek 
We stole beneath the hanging crag. 

We saw three queer, black, ugly birds — 

Too big, by far, in my belief. 

For guillemot or shag — 

Like seamen sitting bolt-upright 
Upon a half-title icef : 

But, as we neared, they plunged from sight, 
Without a sound, or spurt of white. 

And, still too mazed to speak, 

We landed ; and made fast the boat ; 

And climbed the track in single file, 

Each wishing lie was safe afloat, 
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We hunted high, v, r hunted lm\% 

And Hu>ts ransacked the empty hens;? ; 

Then o’er the Hand, to and fro. 

We ranged, to listen and to loot 
In eve;v cranny, cleft, or noW 
That might have hid a bird or momc : 

But, though, sve searched iron; shore to shore, 
Wc found no fign in any place : 

And ro on again rtood face to face 
Before the gaping door : 

And stole into the room once more 
As frightened children iteal, 


Ay : though wc hunted high and low, 

And hunted everywhere. 

Of the three men's fate wc found no trace 
Of any kind in any place. 

But a door ajar, and an untouched meal, 
And an overtoppled chair. 


And as wc listened in the gloom 
Of that forsaken living-room — 

A drill clutch on our breath — 

Wc thought how ill-chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light : 

And how tire rock had been the death 
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Flannan Isle 

Of many a likely lad : 

How six had come to a sudden end 
And three had gone stark mad : 

And one whom we’d all known as friend 
Had leapt from the lantern one still night, 
And fallen by the lighthouse wall : 

And long we thought 
On the three we sought, 

And of what might yet befall 


Like curs a glance has brought to heel. 

We listened, flinching there : 
i And looked, and looked, on the untouched meal 
And the overtoppled chair. 

^We seemed to stand for an endless while, 

Though still no word was said : 

Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 

Who thought on three men dead. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


KEITH OF RAVELSTON 

Although in verse-form “ Keith of Ravelston ” is a ballad, 
its uncertain outline makes it quite different from the ordinary 
ballad ; generally, a ballad tells a plain story, but in this poem 
the story is left to the reader’s imagination. 

The murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine : 

“ O Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! ” 
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Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The merry path that leads 

Down the golden morning hill. 

And thro' the silver meads ; 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 
The song that sang she ! 

She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 
Rode thro 5 the Monday morn. 

His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 
His belted jewels shine : 

O Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

* * « • • 

Year after year, where Andrew came. 
Comes evening down the glade, 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 

Her misty hair is faint and fair, 

She keeps her shadowy kine : 

0 Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

1 lay my hand upon the stile. 

The stile is lone and cold, 

The burnierhat goes babbling by 
Says naught that can be told. 
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Keith of Ravelston 

Yet, stranger, here from year to year, 

She keeps her shadowy kinc : 

0 Keith of Ravelston 
Tlie sorrows of thy line ! 

Step out three steps, where Andrew stood — 
Why blanch thy checks for fear ? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 

J Tis not the burn I hear ! 

She makes her immemorial moan. 

She keeps her shadowy kine : 

O Keith of Ravelston, . 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

Sydney Dobell. 
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When we have run our passions’ heat. 
Love hither makes his best retreat : 
The gods, that mortal beauty chase. 
Still in a tree did end their race: 
Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might laurel -grow , 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life is this I lead ! 

Ripe apples drop about my head ; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
'The nectarine and curious peach 
Into myhands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 
‘Annihilating all that’s made 
[To a green thought in a green shade. 

There at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root. 
Casting the body’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide ; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings. 
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'The painted flowers, the trees upshooting high, 

The dales~ I 5 f~shade, the hills for breathing- 
space, 

The trembling groves, the crystal 1 running by, 
, And that which all fair - worts doth most 
aggrace, 2 

The art which all that wrought appeared in no 
place. 


Infin ite, streams continually did well 
Out of a fountain, sweet and fair to see, 
osThe which into an ample layer fell, « 

And "shortly grew to so great quantity 
That like a little lake it seemed to be } 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits’ height,' 
That through the waves one might the bottom 

L '~ All paved beneath with jasper shining bright, 
That seemed the fountain in that sea did sail . 
upright. 


~ Bftsoo ns they heard a most melodious sound 
s.Of all that mot e 3 delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might not on living ground, 

' Save in the Paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard i t was. for - \vight which did it hea: 
To read what mannerTnusic that mote be ; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there c onsorted in jone harmony ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters — all 
agree. 

The joyous birds, s hroude d in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered stveet ; 



1 Stream. 1 Adorn. 3 Might. 
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And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 

Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 

And pendant branches trail their foliage tine 
Upon his watery face. 

Swift from the sweltering pasturage he flows : 
His stream, alert to seek the pleasant shade. 
Pictures his gentle purpose, as he goes 
Straight to the caverned pool his toil has made. 
His winter floods lay bare 
The stout roots in the air : 

His summer streams are cool, when they have 
played 

Among their fibrous hair. 

A rushy island guards this sacred bower, 

And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees : 

And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote ; 1 
And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat. 

And on this side the island, where the pool 
Eddies away, are tangled mass on mass 
The water-weeds, that net the fishes cool. 

And scarce allow a narrow stream to pass ; 
Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars , 2 

1 Forget-me-not, 


1 Water-lilies. 
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Waving the tassels of her silken grass 
Below her silver stars. 


But in the purple pool there nothing grows, 

Not the white water-lily spoked with gold ; 
Though best she loves the hollows, and well knows 
On quiet streams her broad shields to unfold : 
Yet should her roots but try 
Within those deeps to lie, 

Not her long reaching stalk could ever hold 
Her waxen head so high. 


Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetting soon his pride of fishery ; 

And dreams, or falls asleep, 

While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scornfully 
Dart off and rise and leap. 


And sometimes a slow figure ’neath the trees, 

In ancient-fashioned smock, with tottering care 
Upon a staff propping his weary knees, 

May by the pathway of the forest fare : 

As from a buried day 
Across the mind will stray 
Some perishing mute shadow, — and unaware 
He passeth on his way. 


Else, he that wishes solitude is safe, 

Whether he bathe at morning in the stream ; 
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Or lead his love there when the hot hours chafe 
The meadows, busy with a blurring steam ; 

Or watch, as fades the light. 

The gibbous 1 moon grow light 
Until her magic rays dance in a dream, 

And glorify the night. 

Where is this bower beside the silver Thames ? 

O pool and flowery thickets, hear my vow ! 

O trees of freshest foliage and straight stems, 

No sharer of my secret I allow : 

Lest ere I come the while 
Strange feet your shades defile ; 

Or lest the burly oarsman turn his prow 
Within your guardian isle. 

Robert Bridges. 


' THE BRIDGE 
Here, with one leap, 

The bridge that spans the cutting ; on its back 

The load 

Of the main-road, 

And under it the railway track. 

Into the plains they sweep, 

Into the solitary plains asleep, 

The flowing lines, the parallel lines of steel — 
Fringed with their narrow grass, 

Into the plains they pass, 

The flowing lines, like arms of mute appeal. 

' Almost at the full. 



The Bridge 
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A cry 

Prolonged across the earth — a call 
To the remote horizons and the sky ; 
v The whole east rushes down .them with its light, 
And the whole west receives them, with its pall 
Of stars and night — 

The flowing lines, the parallel lines of steel. 

And with the fall 
Of darkness, see ! the red, 

Bright anger of the signal, where it flares 

Like a huge eye that stares 

On some hid danger in the dark ahead. 

A twang of wire — unseen 

The signal drops ; and, now instead 

Of a red eye, a green. 

Out of the silence grows 

^ An iron thunder — grows, and roars, and sweeps, 
^Menacing ! The plain , > 

• Suddenly leaps, 

Startled, from its repose — 

Alert and listening. Now, from the gloom 
Of the soft distance, loom 
Three lights, and over them, a brush 
Of tawny flame and flying spark — 

Three pointed lights that rush, 

Monstrous, upon the cringing dark. 

And nearer, nearer, rolls the sound, 

Louder the throb and roar of wheels, 

The shout of speed, the shriek of steam 
The sloping bank 
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Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

John Keats. 


TO A SKYLARK 

The “ Ode to the Skylark ” is a triumphant nature-song, a 
jubilant exclamation of delight over the beauty of the world, 
a series of rapturous images, each an attempt to symbolize the 
skylark's song, each partial and imperfect, but by its confessed 
imperfection exalting its subject. The ode readies the height of 
lyrical achievement ; it makes out of failure the greatest kind 
of success ; its swift, dear, and confident music soars to heaven, 
as the skylark soars. 

Hail to thee, blithe sp irit 
Bird thou never wert, 

That f rom heaven or near_it 
P Tour estLtEyfiJI heart I 
jin profuse s trains of unpremeditate d art. ■ 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest . 

Like a cloud of fire ; 

. The blue deep thou wingest, 

And smgingstill dost soar, and soaring ever singest 

v In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun, 
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To a Skylark 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 

"" Keen as are the arrows 
<,Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear ^ 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there-- S 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is hare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven js over- 
flowed. - 

What thou art we know not, ; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 

As ( from thy presence showers a rain of melody 

Tdke a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 


7 
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Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower : 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass w ? hich screen it from 
the view : 

Like a rose embowered 
In its ovm green leaves, 

Ry warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers — 

All that ever was 

Joyous and clear and fresh — thy music doth 
surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. ' "* 

Chorus hymeneal 

Or triumphal chaunt. 
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To a Skylark 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

$Tat objects are the fountains. 

Of thy happy strain ? *- 

What fields, or waves, or mountains 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? What ignorance 
of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance, 

Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 

"We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest • 
thought. 

Yet, if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear, 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground. 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know ; 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening 

now * j Percy Bysshe Shelley . 

TO A MOUSE 

ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE 
PLOUGH, NOVEMBER 1 78 5. 

Wee, sleekit, cowerin’, tim'rous beastie, 

0 what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle 1 * ! 

1 wad be laith to rin and chase thee 

Wi’ murd’ring pattle.® 

I’m truly sorry Man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 

An’ fellow mortal. 

I doubt na, whiles , 3 but thou may thieve ; 

What then ? Poor beastie, thou maun live. 

* Hurry. * Spade. s Sometimes. 



To a Mouse 

A daimen-icker 1 in a thrave 2 
’S a small request : 

I’ll get a blessing with the lave 3 
And nevefJmiss ’t. 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

It’s silly wa’s the win’s are strewin, 

An’ naething, now, to big 4 a new ane, 

O foggage green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 

Baith snell 5 an’ keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 
An’ weary winter cornin’ fast, 

An’ cosy here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash 1 the cruel coulter past 
Out-thro thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble. 

Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But 0 house or hald. 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 

An’ cranreuch 7 cauld. 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 
In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley, 

An’ leave us nought but grief an’ pain 
For promised joy. 

Occasional car of corn. 4 Build. 6 Without. 

Rick. 1 Biting. 5 Hoarfrost. 

Remainder. 
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Still thou art blest compared wi 5 me ; 
The present only toucheth thee : 

But oh, I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear, 

An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear. 

Robert Burns. 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 

Keats’s “ Ode to Autumn ” and Wordsworth’s “ Lines 
written in Early Spring ” are both nature poems, but are quite 
unlike. The former is a pure description of its subject, while 
this penetrates, through nature, to the spirit behind nature. 
The loveliness of nature, according to Wordsworth, is the 
means by which that spirit speaks to man, and influences him. 
Further, the poet felt very strongly the contrast benyeen_the 
purity of nature and. the imperfections into which, he believed, 
man has allowed himself to fall. The i n fi u en ce of n a turiTi rpp n 
'man. according to him, is to elevate and refine the hu man spirit. 

I heard a thousand blended notes 
While in a grove I sate reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
i The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

.And ’tis my faith that every flower 
^Enjoys the air it breathes. 
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The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 

But the least motion that they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

v Thc budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man ? 

William Wordsworth. 

UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1802 

Earth has not anything to show more fair ; ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; {_ 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples ]L 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, >. 

All bright and glittering in the-smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 6 
Iti his first splendour valley, rock, or lull 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep. - 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep. 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

William JForisworth. 
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< THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 

Until the time of Shakespeare Englishmen retained the 
belief that all the planets and heavenly bodies revolved round 
the earth ; and poets cherished the beautiful fancy — it can 
scarcely be said to have been a belief — that each planet, as it 
moved, emitted a musical sound, the whole set of notes com- 
posing a harmony which is the silence of the starry sky. 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : • 
There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

'But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

William Shakes f ears. 



V 

AMPHION 

According to ancient story, the god Apollo endowed Amphion 
with such skill in music that, when he played, he could charm 
wild beasts, move trees, and cause building-stones to arrange 
themselves in the places designed for them. The poet takes 
this idea and gives it a modern application, drawing from it, 
in conclusion, a little moral. 

My father left a park to me, 

But it is wild and barren, 

A garden too with scarce a tree 
And waster than a warren : 

Yet sap the neighbours when they call, 

It is not bad but good land, 

And in it is the germ of all 

That grows within the woodland. 

Oh, had I lived when song was great 
In days of old Amphion, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 

Nor cared for seed nor scion ! 

And had I lived when song was great 
And legs of trees were limber, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber ! 

’Tis said he had a tuneful tongue, 

Such happy intonation, 

Wherever he sat down and sung, 

He left a small plantation : 

Wherever in some lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes, 

The gouty oaks began to move 
And flounder into hornpipes. 

93 
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Oh, nature first was fresh to men, 

And wanton without measure ; 

So youthful and so flexile then, 

You moved her at your pleasure. 

Twang out, my fiddle ! Shake the twigs I 
And make her dance attendance ; 

Blow, flute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 
And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

’Tis vain ! in such a brassy age 
I could not move a thistle ; 

The very sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle ; 

Or at the most, when three-parts-sick 
With strumming and with scraping, 

A jackass heehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 

But what is that I hear ? a sound 
Like sleepy counsel pleading ; 

O Lord ! — ’tis in my neighbour’s ground. 
The modern Muses reading. 

They read Botanic treatises 

And Works on Gardening through there. 

And Methods of Transplanting Trees 
To look as if they grew there. 

The withered Misses ! how they prose 
O’er books of travelled seamen, 

And show you slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen. 

They read in arbours dipt and cut, 

And alleys, faded places, 

By squares of tropic summer shut 
And warmed in crystal cases. 
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But these, tho’ fed with careful dirt, 

Are neither green nor sappy ; 

Half-conscious of the garden squirt, 

The spindlings look unhappy. 

Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro’ months of toil, 

And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 

I’ll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom : 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 

Lord Tennyson. 


THE VICAR OF BRAY 

English poetry contains a good deal of verse of the kind that 
is called Satire : “ The Vicar of Bray ” is a satire upon those 
who, in the troublous times of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, changed their opinions with every change of govern- 
ment. 

In good King Charles’ golden days, 

When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous High Church man was I, 

And so I got preferment. 

To teach my flock I never missed 
Kings were by God appointed, 

And damned are those who dare resist 
Or touch the Lord’s anointed. 
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And this is law that I’ll maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 

I’ll still be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 

When royal James obtained the throne, 
And Popery came in fashion. 

The penal laws I hooted down, 

And read the Declaration. 

The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution, 

And had become a Jesuit 
But for the Revolution. 

When William was our king declared, 

To ease the nation’s grievance, 

With the new crowd about I steered. 

And swore to him allegiance ; 

Old principles I did revoke. 

Set conscience at a distance, 

Passive obedience was a joke, 

A jest was non-resistance. 

When gracious Anne became our Queen, 
The Church of England’s glory, 

Another face of things was seen. 

And I became a Tory. 

Occasional Conformists base — 

I damned their moderation, 

And thought the Church in danger was 
By such prevarication. 

When George in pudding-time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, sir. 
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The Vicar of Bray 
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This aged prince, now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a large increase, 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, “ ’Tis resolved, for Nature pleads that he 
Should only reign who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day ” 

Here stopped the good old sire, and wept for joy 
In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 

John Dryden. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE 

i 

Seventeen hundred and thirty-nine : — 
That was the date of this tale of mine. 

First great George was buried and gone ; 
George the Second was plodding on. 

London then, as the “ Guides ” aver. 
Shared its glories with Westminster ; 
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Straining and creating, with wheels awry 
Lumbering came the ‘ ‘ Plymouth Fly " ; — 

Lumbering up from Bagshot Heath , 

Guard in the basket armed to the teeth ; 

Passengers heavily armed inside ; 

Not the less surely the coach had been tried ! 

Tried ! — but a couple of miles away, 

By a well-dressed man ! — in the open day i 

Tried successfully, never a doubt, — 

Pockets of passengers all turned out ! 

Cloak-bags rifled, and cushions ripped, — 
Even an Ensign’s wallet stripped. 

Even a Methodist hosier's wile 
Offered the choice of her Money or Life ! 

Highwayman’s manners no less polite, 

Hoped that their coppers (returned) were right 

Sorry to find the company poor, 

Hoped next time they’d travel with more ; — 

Plucked them all at his ease, in short : — 

Such was the “ Plymouth Fly's " report. 

Sympathy ! horror ! and wonderment ! 

“ Catch the villain ! ” (But nobody went.) 

Hosier’s wife led into the Bar ; 

(That’s where the best strong waters are !) 
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The Ballad of Beau Brocade 
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Nor could a further reply be made, 

For George was in league with “ Beau Brocade ” 

And John the Host, in his wakefullest state, 
Was not — on the whole — immaculate. 

But nobody’s virtue was over-nice 

When WAxroLE talked of “ a man and his price ” 

And wherever Purity found abode, 

’Twas certainly not on a posting road. 

n 

“ Forty ” followed to “ Thirty-nine.” 

Glorious days of the Hanover line ! 

Princes were bom, and drums were banged ; 
Now and then batches of Highwaymen hanged. 

“ Glorious news ! ” from the Spanish Main ; 
Porto-Bello at last was ta’en. 

“ Glorious news I ” — for the liquor trade ; 
Nobody dreamed of “ Beau Brocade.” 

People were thinking of Spanish Crowns ; 

Money was coming from seaport towns ! 

Nobody dreamed of “ Beau Brocade,” 

(Only Dolly the Chambermaid !) 

Blessings on Vernon ! Fill up the cans ; 

Money was coming in “ Flys ” and “ Vans'-' 


The oj Beau Bro^e « 5 
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Thence she thought she might safely try, 

As soon, as she saw it, to warn the “ Fly.” 

But, as chance fell out, her rein she drew, 

As the Beau came cantering into the view. 

By the light of the moon she could see him dres 
In his famous gold-sprigged tambour vest ; 

And under his silver-gray surtout 
The laced, historical coat of blue. 

That he wore when he went to London-Sfatv , 
And robbed Sir Mungo Mucklethraw. 

Out-spoke Dolly the Chambermaid, 
(Trembling a little, but not afraid,) 

“ Stand and Deliver, O ‘ Beau Brocade ’ ! ” 

But the Beau rode nearer, and would not speak, 
For he saw by the moonlight a rosy cheek ; 

And a spavined mare with a rusty hide, 

And a girl with her hand at her pocket-side. 

So never a W'ord he spoke as yet, 

For he thought ’trwas a freak of Meg or Bet ; — 
A freak of the “ Rose ” or the “ Rummer ” set. 

Out-spoke Dolly the Chambermaid, 
(Tremulous now, and sore afraid,) 

“ Stand and Deliver, O £ Beau Brocade ? I ” — 

Firing then, out of sheer alarm. 

Hit the Beau in the bridle-arm. 



The Ballad oj Beau Brocade «°7 
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George the Guard fled over the sea : 

John had a fit — of perplexity ; 

Turned King’s evidence, sad to state : — 

But John was never immaculate. 

As for the Beau, he was duly tried, 

When his wound was healed, at Whitsuntide ; 

Served — for a day — as the last of “ sights,” 

To the world of Si. James' 1 s-Street and “ White's* 

Went on his way to Tyburn Tree, 

With a pomp befitting his high degree. 

Every privilege rank confers : — 

Bouquet of pinks at St. Sepulchre's ; 

Elagon of ale at Holborn Bar ; 

Friends (in mourning) to follow his Car — 

(“ t ” is omitted where Heroes are !) 

Everyone knows the speech he made ; 

Swore that he “ rather admired the Jade ” ! — 

Waved to the crowd with his gold-laced hat ; 
Talked to the chaplain after that ; 

Turned to the Topsman undismayed . . . 

This was the finish of " Beau Brocade ” ! 

And this is the Ballad that seemed to hide 
In the leaves of a dusty “ Londoner’s Guide ” ; 


The Ballad of Beau Br0Cade 
Bv the Author t0 
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Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed 
there, 

From those same bones, an animal that was 
extremely rare ; 

And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension 
of the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was 
one of his lost mules. 

Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said he 
was at fault, 

It seemed he had been trespassing on Jones s 
family vault ; 

He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr.Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the 
town. 

Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass, — at least, to all intent ; 

Nor should the individual who happens to be 
meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him — to any great 
extent. 

Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of 
order — when 

A chunk of Old Red Sandstone took him in the 
abdomen, 

And he smiled a sickly kind of smile, and curled 
up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him 
no more. 

For in less time than I write it, every member 
did engage 

In a warfare with the remains of a Palaeozoic Age ; 



The Society upon the Stanislaus I 

And the way they heaved those fossils in th 
anger was a sin, 

Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the hi 
of Thomson in. 

And this is all I have to say of these impro 
games, 

For I live at Table Mountain, and my nam< 
Truthful James ; 

And I’ve told in simple language what I kr 
about the row 

That broke up our society upon the Stanislow 

F. Bret Hartt 

DUNCAN GRAY 

Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

On blithe Yule night when we were fou, 1 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t : 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Looked asklent 3 and unco skeigh, 3 
Gart 4 poor Duncan stand abeigh 6 ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Duncan fleeched, 8 and Duncan prayed ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig ; 

Duncan sighed baith out and in, 

Grat 7 his een baith bleer’t and blin’, 

Spak o’ lowpin’ ower a linn i 8 

1 Merry. 6 Aloof. 

* Aside, e Begged. 

0 Very disdainful. 7 Wept. 

4 Made. 8 Waterfall. 
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Time and chance are but a tide. 

Slighted love is sair to bide ; 

Shall I, like a fule, quoth he, 

For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gae to — France for me ! 

How it comes let doctors tell. ' 

Meg grew sick — as he grew well ; 
Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings ; 

And O, her een, they spak such things ! 

Duncan was a lad o’ grace ; 

Maggie’s was a piteous case ; 

Duncan couldna be her death, 

Swelling pity smoored his wrath ; 

Now they’re crouse and canty baith : 1 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t I 

Robert Bums. 


MUIOPOTMOS 

Of all the race of silver-winged flies 
Which do possess the empire of the air, 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure skies. 
Was none more favourable nor more fair, 
Whilst heaven did favour his felicities. 
Than Clarion, the eldest son and heir 
Of Muscaroll, and in his father’s sight 
Of all alive did seem the fairest wight. 

For he so swift and nimble was of flight 
That from this lower tract he dared to sty 2 

1 Now they’re both brisk and lively. ! Soar. 
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His breastplate firmly bound 

Before his noble » from non deal . 
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No less than „£ Troyan fiel • 
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Upon his head his device, 

The which was wrought by wonoe 

And curiously “f a ™' L>,Sng price ; 

The metal was of rare “f inth fct, 

Nor costly Oricalche fr ™ ^“^“wari, 

Therein two deadly weapons fed he bore, 
Strongly outlanced tdwar* ctdter rfe^ = 
Like two sharp spears, In ^ 

Like as a warlike brigantine, a PP ied {ore 
To fight; lays do hide, 

The engines which S L rfu i horns, 

So did this fly outstretch his tearI “ 

Yet so as him their terror more adorns. 

Lastly his shiny wings as silver bright^ 
Painted with thousand colours, paK j 
All painter's skill, he did Jun dig 

Not half so many standrjr colour ar e 
In Iris' bow , no heaven doth sh^ s 6 
Distinguished with many a 
Nor Juno’s bird in her eye- spotted 
So many goodly colours doth contain. 

Thus the fresh Clarion being ready ^lght 
Unto his journey did himself add ^ t 

And with good speed began to take h b 
Over the fields in his frank lustiness 
And all the champam he s ° aredll ° ’ s 
And all the country wide he did P° sse L 
feeding upon their pleasures bountcouj ^ 
That none gainsaid, nor none did 
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To the gay g arde £, t0 refresh his sprites. 

Him wholly ca rr » . | ier k c st attire _ 

There lavish lNatU a ^ rs a nd alluring sights, 

Pours ^ Tto contending, doth aspne 

And Art, with her c de de i lg hts , 

To excel the «»“*£££ rnay be found 

'here abound. 

There he “riving other border, 

0£ every flower an taste tli tenderly, 

How this, now that n ^ dis0 rder, 

Yet none of them -u n leaves defac , 

Ne mth his of each place, 

put pastures on *> 

Sith 1 tnoinmg to ® ? ost b ] is . alter may 
And least mishap t - n close await 
Por thousand pen decay, . , 

About us daily, to \ or God him g m 

That none, excep :n ,_dy provide. 

May them avoid or rem 

It fortuned (as heavens had Union 

That in this garden, w j c ked wight, 

Was wont to solace hum of confusion, 

The foe of fan thing , bondslave of spi > 

The shame of Nat ’ ^ mansion, 

Had lately built hi . Ordained. 

i Since. 
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Strive noght, as doth the crokke with the wal. 
Dauntc thy-self, that dauntest otheres dede, 

And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 

That thee is sent, receyve in buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this world axeth a fal. 

Her nis non hoom, her nis^but wildernesse. 
Forth, pilgrim, forth l Forth, beste, out of thy 
stal, 

Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al ; 
Holde the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede, 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 

Envoy 

Therfore, thou vache, leve thyn old wrecched- 
nesse, 

Unto the world ; leve now to be a thral ; 

Crye him mercy, that of his hy goodnesse 
Made thee of noght, and in especial 
Draw unto him, and pray in general 
For thee, and eek for other, hevenlich mede ; 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 

Geoffrey Chaucer. 

FREEDOM 

This is an extract from a very long poem on Robert the Brnce, 
which was written almost within the lifetime of the king by 
John Barbonr, Archdeacon of Aberdeen. As they were 
composed in Scotland nearly six hundred years ago, it is not 
surprising that the language of these lines differs greatly from 
modern English. Chaucer’s “ Ballade of Good Counsel,” which 
dates from the same time, and which contains the words of a 
Londoner, is equally strange and archaic, though in a different 
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n, ] 0 ,t for ever. In our talk is hung 
trooury of the invincible l-mglxs °< • 

We must be free or the, ' v ‘°,.-R"urd morab hoW 
That Shakespeare spare, the faitli u^, ^ 

Which Milton held. In ci crvuin.f, , , 

Of earth’s first blood, have titles nun • 
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ENGLAND AND SWITZERLAND. 

This sonnet was written when the h j* th** 

threatened by ^ci-rowr? r^f/J rrceaom might seem to be 
Poetry can deal with -m *-<» .0 . n( j w W rpni 

a subject fit only f<* » essay o. ■ ^ ' 5nt0 , feW lines as 
imagery and its inspiring tones can co.. F - lumc; . 

Zx& force as would be contained in many pr.se row 


Two Voices arc there : one is ’ ^fb ( 

One of the Mountains ; each = ® . 

In both from age to age tlmu didst r J 
-They were thy chosen music, Libert) . 

-There came a tyrant, and with hoi) g 
Thou fought st against him, but 

. Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art dm cn, 
CWherc not a torrent murmurs J b £jr {t * ; 

’ Of one deep bliss dime car hath bee . 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which sUU 1* ^ 

For, high-souled maid, ^hat s °rrot% '•« f 1 ^ 
That Mountain floods should thunder a 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky fore, ( 

And neither awful Voice be hear } 

! William Wordsworth. ■ 
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f 

No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
aNo force to win the victory, , ’ 

-•|No wily wit to salve a so re., 
iNo shape to feedlf loving eye : 

To none of these I yield as thra ll : 

For why ? — my mind doth serve for all. 

/, ' r'f'- ‘ 

I see how plenty snr feits_oft. 

And hasty climbers soon do fall ; 

I see that those which are aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

They get with toil, they keep with fear : 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 

Some have too much, yet still do crave ; 

I little have, and seek no more. 

They are but poor though much they ha- 
And I am rich with little store ; •* ' 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I leave ; they pine, 1 live. 

I laugh not at another’s loss, 

I grudge not at another’s gain ; 

No worldly waves my mind can toss, 

My state at one,, doth still remain ; ^ 

I fear no foe, I fawn.no friend ; ; 

I loathe not life nor dread my end. 

Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, < 
Their wisdom by their rage of will 
Their treasure is their only trust, "t, 
A.d,Qgke d craft their store of skill. 

But alltKe’pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
This is the ship of pearl whiph, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wing; 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral-reefs lie bare, > < 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl. 

And every chambered cell. 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceili ng rent, its sunless crppt revealed. 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still,' as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn. 

While on mine ear it rings. 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings : — 



, The chambered Nautilus 
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The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the 
earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound, 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every heart keep holiday : — 

Thou child of joy, 

Shout round me ; let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy shepherd boy ! 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 
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Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise , 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things ; 

Fallings from us, vanisliings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised ; 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : — truths that wake 
To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man, nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with, joy 
Can utterly abolish and destroy. 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

And, O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Forbode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might : 

I only have relinquished one delight 
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And froth, and drift of the sea ; 

And dust of the labouring earth ; 

And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth ; 

And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 

For a day and a night and a morrow, 

That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow. 

The holy spirit of man. 

From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife ; 

They breathed upon his mouth, 

They filled his body with life ; 

Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 

A time for labour and thought, 

A time to serve and to sin : 

They gave him light in his ways. 

And love, and a space for delight, 

And beauty and length of days. 

And night, and sleep in the night. 

His speech is a burning fire ; 

With his lips he travaileth ; 

In his heart is a blind desire, 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 

He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 

Sows, and he shall not reap ; 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 

From “ Atalanta in Calydon ,” by 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 
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No joys to ium pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 
Behold surrounding Idngs their powers combine — 
And one capitulate, and one resign : 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms 
in vain ; 

“ Think nothing gained,” he cries, “ till nought 
remain ; 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
\And all be mine beneath the Polar sky.” 

The march begins, in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast. 

And Winter barricades the realms of. frost. 

He comes ; nor want nor cold his course delay — 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day ! 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands, 
Condemned a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs giv.e the fatal wound i 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? — 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand, 

He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. . , „ 

From “ 2 'he Vanity of Human Wishes ,” 

by Samuel Johnson. 
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For frantic boast and foolish word — 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord ! 

Rudyard Rifling . 

THE CONCLUSION 

Found In Sir Walter Raleigh’s Bible, this little poem is said 
to have been written the night before his death. 

Even such is Time, that takes in trust, 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust ; 

Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust. 

Sir Walter Raleighs 

“THE GLORIES OF OUR BLOOD 
AND STATE!’ 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are jshadojys, not substant ial th ings ; 

There is no armour against Fate • 

Death lays his icy hands on kings 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With, the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they bill : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They~tam_e_but ; one anoth er still 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
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They may not rest, for ever pressed by one they 
cannot see ; 

The one who walked with starry feet the western 
road by me. 

He drives them east, he drives them west, between 
the dark and light ; 

He pastures them in city pens, he leads them 
home at night. 

The towery trams, the threaded trains, like 
shuttles to and fro 

To weave the web of working days in ceaseless 
travel go. 

How harsh the woof, how long the weft ! who 
shall the fabric see ? 

The one who walked with starry feet the western 
road by me 1 

Throughout the living joyful year at lifeless tasks 
to strive, 

And scarcely at the end to save gentility alive ; 

The villa plot to sow and reap, to act the villa lie, 

Beset by villa fears to live, midst villa dreams to 
die ; 

Ah, who can know the dreary woe ? and who the 
splendour see ? 

The one who walked with starry feet the western 
road by me. 

Behold 1 he lent me as we went the vision of the 
seer ; 

Behold ! I saw the life of men, the life of God 
shine clear. 
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Of Him who it corrects and did it frame 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare 
Find out, His power which -wildest powers doth 
tame, 

His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 
In every page, no period of the same. 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold ; 
Or, if by chance we stay our minds on aught. 

It is some picture on the margin wrought. 

William Drummond. 

ODE IN MAY 

Let me go forth, and share 
The overflowing Sun 
With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair. 

Where the peewit wheels and dips 
On heights of bracken and ling, 

And Earth, unto her leaflet tips, 

Tingles with the Spring. 

What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of the day 
And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss. 

Asking aright, is denied. 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world a bride ? 
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Thou art but as a word of His speech, 

Thou art but as a wave of His hand ; 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 

’Twixt tide and tide on His beach ; 

Thou art less than a spark of His fire, 

Or a moment’s mood of His soul : 

Thou art lost in the notes on the lips of His choir 
That chant the chant of the whole. 

Sir William Watson . 

TO A SNOWFLAKE 
What heart could have thought you ? — 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal !) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost ? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 

From argentine vapour ? — 

“ God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 

From curled silver vapour, 

To lust of His mind : — 

Thou couldst not have thought me ! 

So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind. 

And His graver of frost.” 

Francis Thompson. 
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Yet undiscovered, issue forth, 

And o’er his new-got conquest sway : 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice 

May be let out to scourge his sin, 

Till they shall equal him in vice. 

And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have ; 

For as yourselves your empires fall. 

And every kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestial fires, 

Though seeming mute. 

The fallacy of our desires 

And all the pride of life confute — 

For they have watched since first 
The world had birth : 

And found sin in itself accurst, 

And nothing permanent on earth. 

William Habingtoii. 
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have now been endowed with one — weak, it is true, 
but distinctly perceptible. 

Words which contain rhythm and metre are verse: 
without metre words and sentences, however beautiful 
and inspired, are not verse, and with metre, however 
mean they are in other respects, they are verse. Metre, 
which is the mechanical part of poetry, is perhaps not 
its most important characteristic, but it is essential ; 
metre is the framework of the structure. 

It is not to be supposed that the poet concentrates 
his attention upon the metre, when he is composing ; be 
does not think of a regular alternation of syllables ; he 
has a rhythm in his mind, which for the time has become 
natural to him ; he cannot escape it, and upon the skill 
with which he writes it, conforms to it, varies it, depends 
in no small degree the beauty of his verse. At the 
moment of creation he cannot examine the metre. 
Afterwards he may examine it, and may make correc- 
tions and alterations at any points which jar upon his ear. 

SCANSION 

To comprehend the structure of poetry some means 
of describing metres is needed. This is obtained by 
discovering the manner in which the stressed and un- 
stressed syllables are arranged, and then dividing the 
lines into pieces similar to one another, e.g. : 

My f£th|er left | a park | to me, 

But it | is wild | and bar|ren ; 

A gdrdjen too, [ with scarce [ a tree, 

And wast|er than j a warrjen. 

In this quatrain the first and third lines can be cut 
into four segments, each of which is called a jooi, and 
each of which is similar to the rest. The second and 
fourth lines can be divided into three feet, together with 
an extra syllable. The feet are not real divisions in 
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K Are /Jims | of deeds that 1 “ f 

m,„ the rige of 1 the vulture, I ' ovo “ ' 0 „ lmc , 

Now melt in|to sorrow, I now madden 1 to 

Sen’’ htX I at 6nce 1 to his fedt, 1 and smdte | the 

Audttt” ac^liuthedrdaaslofa 

Thence toidM its trfii | as it fid|.d, and drdletly 

Went'Setatvehous sod.d | of its swdetKrt, like 

the mdrch | of Odjin’s kings. 

All these metres, as the preceding i»J»ne« show, 
are written tvith many irregularities wind. m h 

described as an extra unaccented syttable w.to^ 

line, or at the beginning, or at the en , . ]ar 

of an unaccented syllable anywhere ; and ^the i g 
placing of accents. The metre must pn* ad ^ 

irregularities are too many, t ^ e ^ metrical 

verse deteriorates into prose. But mnaio ■ 0 

beauty arises from the irregularities ; if the metre 
regular, the verse becomes monotonous. 

RHYME, ALLITERATION, AND ASSONANCE 

Since the beauty of verse lies to a ver > r cd^ritb 
in its sound, there are many ornaments eju^jrtn 
this, the chief being rhyme, alteration, and ^ e 
Rhyme. — Two accented syllables ar - < „ v 

perfectly when, beginning with ^Tfollowed at all 
contain identical vowels, followed if R 

by identical consonants, as he, sky , . > j 

there sre any furtiier syllables, these cmc.de, 
wither, together ; hollotc, sec allots ; mountain ,/ 
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the first three lines have the same rhyme, while 
another rhyme joins the fifth, sixth, and seventh lines. 
To hold together the first and second halves c>f the 
stanza, the short lines — the fourth and eighth are 
rhymed with a double rhyme. The scheme of the 
rhymes is shown by the lettering. 

Among common stanzas are : 

(1) Two lines of five iambic feet rhymed, and known 
as the Heroic Couplet, e.g. .' 

Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted realms, and then invented new ; 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 

(2) Two lines of seven iambic feet rhymed, as in : 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s 
praise ; 

I teh ■si the. thrice-famous deeds she vi sought in ancient 
days. 

This is called the Ballad Stanza, and is usually 
printed as a quatrain of lines of four and three feet 
alternately, thus : 

Attend, all ye who list to hear 
Our noble England’s praise ; 

I tell of the thrice-famous deeds 
She wrought in ancient days. 

(3) Seven five-foot iambic lines, rhymed <7, b, a, b, b : 
c , c, are called Rhyme Royal, e.g. 

In a far country that I cannot name, ( a ) 

And on a year long ages past away, (P) 

A king there dwelt, in rest and ease and fame, ( a ) 
And richer than the Emperor is to-day ; W 

The very thought of what this man might say, (A) 
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I 5 I 

From dusk to dawn kept many a lord awake ; (r) 

For fear of him did many a great man quake. (r) 

(4) A verse of eight lines of five iambic feet, followed 
by one line of six feet, the rhymes being arranged 
a, b, a , b, b } c, b, c, e, is termed a Spenserian Stanza : 
see pp. 76 and 77 for examples. 

(5) A Sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines, each con- 
taining five iambic feet ; the rhymes may be arranged 
in various ways. There are several sonnets in tin's 
book (on pp. 17, 41, 46,, 91, 119, izi, 122, 123, and 139). 

These are only a few of the most famous of English 
stanzas, and all of them are old. They are still used 
by modern poets, who, in addition, are accustomed to 
invent stanzas of their own. Examples of modern 
stanzas will be found on pp. 15, 49, 78, 83, 126, 131. 


The following exercises are divided into two sets, 
A being simpler than B. 

A 

I. Scan (that is, mark the accents and divide into feet), 
adding the rhyme-scheme in each case : 

(a) Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 

way, 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village master taught his little school. 

(b) 0, first he sang a merry song. 

And then he sang a grave : 

And then he pecked his feathers gray, 

To her the letter gave. 

(c) As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide 

On fair Kirconnel lea. 
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(d) Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary Highland lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself : 

Stop here or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

Oh, listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

(e) There I suck the liquid air, 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 

(/) It is the land that freemen till. 

That sober-suited Freedom chose ; 

The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will. 

(g) The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea. 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
(b) Their heads all stooping low, their points all 
in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge 
on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of 
the accurst. 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of 
his pikes. 

(t) My England, island England, such leagues 
and leagues away, 

It’s years since I was with thee, when April 
wanes to May : 

Years since I saw the primrose, and watched 
the brown hillside 

Put on white crowns of blossom, and blush 
like April’s bride. 
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It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad : 

The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway. 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they 
had, 

A year ago on this very day. 

And steeples far away you’ll spy through 
veils of mist that muffle them, 

Where old and scarred they rise and guard 
God’s acre of dead souls ; 

And round them barley stems that bow as 
sudden breezes ruffle them, 

And fairy fingers shuffle them 

With every wave that rolls. 

The ewes and the lambs, with the kids and 
their dams, 

To see in the country how finely they play ; 

The bells they do ring, and the birds they 
do sing, 

And the fields and the gardens are pleasant 
and gay. 

0, the oak, and the ash, and the bonny 
ivy-tree, 

Do flourish at home in my own countrie ! 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 
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And then again I dissolve it in ram, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

(*) The laird o’ Cockpen, he’s proud and he’s 

His mindis ta’en up with things o’ the State ; 
He wanted a wife his braw hoose to keep. 
But favour wi’ wooin’ was fashious to see . 

Replace the italicized compound words in these hn^ 
by simple words equivalent, or nearly eqmvale , 
in meaning. Where it is impossible to do so, state 

the reason. 


(«) 

(*) 

w 

00 

0 


The birds that sing on autumn eves 
Among the golden-tinted, leaves. 

Wanders the silver Thames along 
His hoary-winding way. 

A jewel in a ten-times-larred-up chest. 

The grains of sand so shining-small 
Soft through my fingers ran. 

And one, that clashed in arms, 

By glimmering lanes and walls of canvas , 
Threading the soldieT-city. 


3. Invent a compound word for each of th 
italicized in : 


00 

(*) 

0 ) 

00 


T ozuered cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men. 

Behold the radiant Spring, 

In splendour decked anew. 

There is a hill beside the silver Thames 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous 
pine. 

When the rusty blackbird strips, 

Bunch by bunch, the coral thorn. 
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He TO. » iai fSSr i» k abMt to 'SI 

My P tos .“' V« “» “ “lofS 

■ SoSTSn of *to, 

™, he woo dork-hnired and W $ed „ ex ere,s- 

u n"s i-f/ d-S 

SSiritd ' d~ - “tVS^! hod »e» 

S’tS’S* served £*&. dA 

fourteenth-century life • wcb> an d without a 

staple enough h« ° leather b * ““ „ e d 

stam on it. . ced that its clasp was 

Si’ ’beautifully wrought. 

5 - Mark th \ aCCe ^tJwh£U n tide before 
For Arthur on th Caerleon . up on-Usk- 
Held court at old ^ highm ball, 

SS^r^^abart 

Ae king - 

ptrst seen that day . order t0 let blow 
Then the 0 n the morrow morn. 

His horns for hunting 

6 . Mark the a* bleW , the white foam hew, 

C fl ) Th The furrow followed free , 

wl were the first that ever burst 

Into that s ^ t S e C m banks I fret, 
W ith many a c an / falloW , 

Bymany a he ^ 

A tiTh wfflow-weed and mallow. 
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( c ) 


(<0 

(*) 

M 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the 8 rave • 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry . 

7 Change the following similes into metaphors : 

7 And the sheen of their spears was hke stars 

on the sea. . . 

And all around the snowy mountains ; svmn 
Like mighty swans afloat ^ 

Their heads all stooping low, their p 

all in n row, j on 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a del g 

the dykes, u s 0 f 

Our cuirassiers have burst on th 
the accurst. 

8. Change the following metaphors into similes: 

(«) Much have I travelled tn the realms a/ g 
(see p. 17)- , 

(J) Gather ye rosebuds while ye may (se P- o 
M While the bee, with honied thigh. 

That at her flowery work doth sm 0 , 

And the waters murmuring. • • • 

Entice the dewy-feathered sleep (see p. a ) 

q. Translate into Blank Verse : , vo tks ! in 

0 Lord, how manifold are thy carth ; s 
wisdom hast thou made them a - _ se a, 

full of thy riches ; so is this grea both 

wherein are things creeping mnu ■ ships ; 

small and great beasts. There go hast 

there is that great leviathan whom tti 
S » play therein. There all ™. «P“ £ % 
that thou mayest give them their b led ; 

season. Thou hidest thy face, they a anc | 

thou takest away their breath, they > 
return to their dust. Thou sendest o 
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00 


00 


Verses-— , 

' ‘t they arc created ; f 

StfS -*■ 

cnduic or ^ooke* on ^vn^lnd^ey smoke. 

ssr, > -f^a str - 1 

I will sing ^ t0 “ C God while I have my being 

following Stanzas, by 

translating P . 

w^» js£SE3i$ , 

Through quiet meadows m sleepy pool, 

1 Above the wen ^ w as always 

"^thing^nnd troubled. (?, *> 
seething an _ , nd upr ose 

P r °S rc ! S d f vvll der blew the wind, 
this example make 

line 3-) , fitter cold it was l 00 

St. Agnes Eve-—ah, _ w as a-cold ; 0 

The owl, for all s e ^^gh. the snot 

-were! silently m * 

V |v'“ sky ’ 

it was most beautiful. (*, *> 


O’) 


0 ) 

making 


0) 


H 

00 


00 
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, r , dv aunties overhung with smoke, (*) 

C0 Forget the snorting steam and piston ^ 

,„££««•*** * “ dc r jse?3 

And think o! »-»d« 

dream that London is s ‘‘ B a * m A Thames, 
whose green gardens border the 

(K c > 0 

>oint out in what respects the ^ their 

these two passages illustrate 

subjects: -r Al m* ntoM Ht\vr». 

W Sim ' lc: SATA: ’ rA H c n bovc the rest, 

In shape and gesture not yet 

Stood like a tower. His lorm 

AH her original brightness, nor appear ^ 
Less than Archangel ruined and tn 
Of glory obscured. As taken the 

Looks through the hor ™”‘*L™hlid‘thc moon, 
Shorn oj his beams, or, from btnnn 

In dim eclipse, disastrous 

On half the nations, darkened so yet 

Above them all the Archangel. 

(b) Personification: Death. ^ shap6j 

If shape it might be called that shape ha 

Distinguishable in mcmb er >'5“ n shadow 
Or substance might be called that sn 

For eaTiemed either-black it stood as 
night. 
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Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart. What seemed 
his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

(a) Complete each stanza of the ensuing poem in a 
consistent manner, and then ( b ) change it into a 
comic poem by substituting an anticlimax for each 
of the lines you have added. 

When Mars, the god of war on high, 

Of battles first did think, 

He girt his sword upon his thigh. 

And 

But love drove battles from his head, 

And sick of wounds and scars, 

To Venus bright he went and said, 


Thus love compelled the god to yield, 

And seek for purer joys : 

He laid aside his helm and shield, 

And 

3. Convert this piece of blank verse into rhymed couplets 
in the same metre : 

A Winter Dawn 

’Tis morning, and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon, while the clouds 
That crowd away before the rising wind. 

More ardent as the disc emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tingeing all with his own rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the held. 
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4. This is a prose description of the same scene as forms 

the subject of the sonnet on p. 91. Compare the 
two, and show as completely as you can what is 
present in the poem which is absent from the prose 
extract : 

“ We left London on Saturday morning at 
half-past five or six, the 31st of July. We 
mounted the Dover Coach at Charing Cross. It 
was a beautiful morning. The City, St. Paul’s, 
with the river, and a multitude of little boats, 
made a most beautiful sight as we crossed West- 
minster Bridge. The houses were not overhung 
by their cloud of smoke, and they were spread 
out endlessly, yet the sun shone so brightly, with 
such a fierce light, that there was even something 
like the purity of one of Nature’s own grand 
spectacles.” 

5. Change the following passage of prose into stanzas 

of the same kind as those on pp. 90 and 91. 

“ Once, in an ancient city, there was an 
enchanted well, which had lain for centuries 
shrouded in darkness ; for there was a legend 
that a terrible catastrophe would occur if it 
should be uncovered. At length some careless 
hand left open the door that had enclosed it, 
and the morning sunlight flashed upon its waters. 
Immediately it rose responsive to the beam ; it 
burst the barriers that confined it ; it sub- 
merged the city that had surrounded it ; and its 
resistless waves, chanting wild music to heaven, 
rolled over the temples and the palaces of the 
past.” 

6. Convert this account of Robinson Crusoe’s escape 
from drowning into stanzas like those on p. 7 °- 
(See the model given below.) 
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1 -l -11 the way till ' vc 

Wc had 

°v ;«^y>s£ Vnr*£ 

twelve days wc expe 

iiorc the jem^k storn ™d *»«* 

In <H» : “Son 

■nomine, '“ d ct ° 1 „» » »nd, «A “ in ,»d, 

bring » s “W' a ’ v c *onV”« sl,0 ' ,ld '”''' 

111 tp nor upon what 

Wp kncw not where we wew, a boat 

°> . :14 cr-a. 


1V v „ the land looked 

, ve ^dc nearer the *ot* wc h ad been 
f r ichtlul than the sea. wave, monn- 

? ° re n or about a league^ r^ ^ us with 

^ ca xrS^ Watonce - 

such a fury thatw 
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v 

Though I could swim very well, yet I could 
not deliver myself from the water so as to draw 
breath. But that wave, having driven, me a 
vast way on towards the land, and having spent 
itself, went back and left me upon the sand. 

VI 

So, getting upon my feet, I endeavoured to 
make towards the land as fast as I could, before 
another wave should return and take me up 
again. Then I saw the sea come after me as huge 
as a great hill, and as furious as an enemy. 

VII 

It buried me at once twenty or thirty feet deep 
in its own body, and I could feel myself carried 
with a mighty force and swiftness towards the 
shore a very great way, and at last I caught 
hold of a rock. Twice more was I thus lifted 
up by the waves. 


VIII 

At last, to my great comfort, I reached the 
land, clambered up the cliffs, and sat down upon 
the grass, quite out of the reach of the water. 
But I was scarce able to breathe for the sea-water 
I had drunk, and was very distressed in mind, 
for I was alone, all my companions having been 
lost in that terrible sea. 

7. Translate into three stanzas of the same form as 
those on pp. 78 and 79 : 

My little bit of land is an untilled pebbly 
expanse, desolate, barren, sun-scorched, and over- 
grown with thistles. It is too poor to be worth 
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VeT *\ T" e . but the sheep pass 

the treble of chanced to , .am 

t-here in spring, when There are plenty 

and a little grass grow cen taury, ant ^ 1 ® 

of weeds ; couch-grass its spreadm 

fierce Spanish oyster-pla » ^ strong a. *g y 
ntange flowers, and F W ell-armed prickly 

SS arc 4W-. S~ b ig '-1 

kMP -Tl d 4 h hooks, the shoots of th 

and S 

their barracks in long 

afield to hunt for slaves. 

mike a sonnet like that 

. E „„ the following passage »« ? . tte tttle of 
^o^^“ T 't«o, 1 d^hetI> i vi«= 

Truth, such as durst as they could find 

gathering up limb by » foun d them all, » _ 

r-shSho a s ^ 

H’fflssffsirsr- •— 1 to, “ c 

liveliness and perfection. 



